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Saintsbury says that such a claim " is based 
on little external and refuted by all internal 
evidence." I do not find in the poem one 
trace of the qualities of Breton's thought or 
of the usual marks of his style. I claim it for 
Gascoigne on the following grounds : 

1. Similarity of phrase with lines in Gas- 
coigne's Epitaph upon Captain Bouchier. 

a. "A noble youth of blood and bone 

His glancing looks, if he once smile, 
Right honest women may beguile." 

Lullabie. 

a. He might for birth have boasted noble race, 
Yet were his manners meek and always mild. 
Who gave a guess by gazing on his face, 

And judged thereby might quickly be beguiled.'' 

Epitaph. 

b. "Although a lion in the field, 

A lamb in town thoushalt him find." 

Lullabie. 
b. "In field a lion and in town a child.' 1 

Epitaph. 

2. The clear-eyed, unconventional view of 
right, a characteristic of Gascoigne, but di- 
rectly opposed to the unvarying convention- 
ality of Breton. 

3. The impression given by the poem that 
it is the product of a moment of inspiration, 
and not of any poetical industry. These mo- 
ments of inspiration were as characteristic of 
the work of Gascoigne, as is the impression of 
industry given by the works of Breton. 

Eva March Tappan. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



SOME LINGUISTIC SUGGESTIONS. 

I. German Mich. 
It is customary to compare this form with Greek 
tfti ys, ys being an enclitic by common inter- 
pretation. This comparison is but a half-truth: 
sfie ye is a false analysis of *t-jxsy-s. In 
the Sanskrit paradigm of the first person pro- 
noun we have a nom. ah-am, dat. mah-y-am, 
and the Aryan character of mah- is vouched 
for by the Latin dat. mih-l. German mich is 
an accusative to the Aryan stem *magh-, T 
Sk. *mah-am, Latin *meh-ein, Gk. (Doric) *e- 
/isy-a. The Attic *£-/ney-e has the same ac- 
cusative ending as the brief form /i-s. There 
is some phonetic difficulty involved in the rep- 

1 By cc I indicate a x ' 



resentation of the Sk. h by Gk. y and the 
doublet g\\h in Latin (ego || mih-i). This 
Scylla of phonetic variation may be avoided 
by leaping into the Charybdis of interjectional 
words and recognizing an Aryan interjection 
g> and another ghs which were somehow 
merged by agglutination (reprehensible glot- 
togonic device !) with the stem me || e of the 
first person pronoun. 2 For myself I accept 
the alternative of phonetic variation, but so far 
am I from rejecting glottogonic methods that 
I believe it is the true goal, as it will be the 
great glory, of linguistics to penetrate into the 
the very womb of Vach (the speech-goddess 
of the Hindus); and so I venture to suggest 
the motif of the stem *magh, as I have ven- 
tured once before3 to suggest the motif of the 
Aryan word for the tongue. The first person 
stem *magh-as reconstructed is precisely iden- 
tical with *magli-, 'great,' which shows in 
Greek and Latin the same perverseness of a 
sonant g for an aspirate x< h. Can we medi- 
ate between "I'' and "big," not to fall into 
the comedy of the English " big I " ? I have 
suggested4 that the notion "I" developed from 
the grunt rendered hem, hum, humph, etc., by 
English as she is spelt, a grunt whose pho- 
netics has but partial justice done it by the 
spellings mh |j hm. Astonishment is one of the 
prevailing notions expressed by this grunt. 
Why should it not be the nar iculate base of 
the articulate magh-, ' big ' ? 

II. English spraj/=GERMAT<i spreu, 'chaff.' 

Neither Skeat nor Kluge in their etymolo- 
gical dictionaries recognize the kinship of 
these words. The phonetics is entirely nor- 
mal, cf. A<y=German heu. The semasic re- 
lation is absolutely perspicuous, as Gk. dx v V 
'spray,' ' chaff,' shows. 

III. German streu, 'straw.' 
The vocalization of streu is abnormal, and 
has never been explained. It was, I sug- 
gest, semasically associated at an early Ger- 
manic period with heu, 'hay, 'and spreu, 'chaff',' 

2. Cf. Brugmann, 6>., ii, §434, and Lindsay, Latin Lan~ 
guage, ch. x, §1. 

j Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. ix, col. 270. 
4 Am. y. Phil., xv, 414; cf. Dabney's Don Miff, 
Ch. xxx, for further illustration. One of Dabney's spellings 
is m'h'm, and another itmgh. 
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and entirely assimilated in its vocalization. 

I take here a text for the question of method 
in linguistic investigation. Any right study of 
the word for etymological purposes begins, 
like charity, at home. It is much more im- 
portant to know the usage of streu in German 
than to rush off to Gk. 6ropivvvf.11 ' strew ' 
for a comparison. We should find out for 
streu first the etymologically related words in 
its own language, then the words actually and 
conceivably associated with it by similarity 
and dissimilarity of usage. Then one may 
profitably have recourse to the sister lan- 
guages, and so give 6T0pevvvf.11, etc., their 
due. If there is any phonetic abnormality it 
will very likely find its clue in the words 
that moved in the same circle with the word in 
question, say, streu. It is of interest in pass- 
ing to note that the verb systems have been 
patterned on streu, the noun. 

IV. Lithuanian ugnis 'fire.' 
In illustration of the remarks just made I 
pass to the word for ' fire ' represented in 
Sk. agnis, Lat. ignis, O.Bulg. ogni and Lith. 
ugnis. Arguing from Sanskrit and Old Bul- 
garian the Aryan was *agni- or *ogni- ; ignis 
seems irreconcilable with *ogni, and most 
naturally demands *egni-, but inasmuch as 
Latin Una 'pander' is akin to Xayvoi 'sala- 
cious,' we cannot be sure that *agni- would 
not have given *egni, whence *igni- by an un- 
deniable alternation between e and 1 in Latin, 
due perhaps to palatalization. 5 On the other 
hand agnus, '\s.mb," magnus, 'great,' stagnum, 
' standing water,' may either show the normal 
phonetics of the group agn, or may have 
been influenced by agere, ' drive ' (flocks), 
magis,' more,' stare, 'stand.' Between these 
possibilities who shall decide ? Very much 
more important than this delicate phonetic 
question is the Latin feeling for ignis. It is 
associated now and then with lignum, 'fire- 
wood ' ; 6 ignis and ictus, as well as fulmen, 
are not uncommonly used for 'lightning,' the 
two former in Vergil and Lucretius particu- 
larly ; ictus fulmen is a standing idiom ; ful- 
mineus ignis and fulmineus ictus are also 

5 Cf, Lindsay, I.e., iv, 3J7. 

6 Cf. ligna circumdare — ignemqne subicere, Cic, Verr., 
2, 1. 27, 69. 



phrases in current use. Further the idiom 
subicere ignem, 'to fling fire,' is as current as 
a term of warfare as iacere fulmen ' to fling a 
thunderbolt ' is of Jupiter's prowess with that 
weapon ; while ictus is probably a ptc. of 
iacere. We may be perfectly sure then 
that, irrespective of all Aryan belongings, 
ignis and ictus were congeneric to the feeling 
of the Romans, and were associated in their 
phonetics; and so ignis is not capable of 
throwing any light upon the Aryan base, 
though Agni's character as the lightning-god 
is confirmatory of the Roman use of ignis. 

We turn, then, to the abnormality of Lith. 
ugnis. This was in primitive Balto-Slavic 
*agni-. I am not well enough versed in 
Lithuanian to make any suggestion as to the 
alterant cause from my own reading, and I am 
without good lexical aids, but ugnis must 
have been associated with words meaning 
' burn,' as in Latin, say, ignis urit, 'fire burns;' 
and as usnis, 'stinging-nettle' (Brennnessel), 
vouches for the preservation in Balto-Slavic 
of the Aryan root us-, 'burn,' we may plaus- 
ibly lay the abnormal vocalization of ugnis to 
the charge of usnis, a word absolutely identi- 
cal in its entire formation. 

Such suggestions, however, of the esoteric 
associations of words within a given language 
belong, of course, to special students of the 
language. I emphasize once more the impor- 
tance of knowing the idiomatic treatment of 
words in their individual semasic groups be- 
fore the general linguistician has a right to 
propound inviolable phonetic laws. Thus 
Latin ignis can tell us nothing of the treat- 
ment of a before gn, nor of the Latin hand- 
ling of Aryan gn. 

V. Lithuanian $r ' is ' : ir 'and.' 
J. Schmidt, has connected $r and itsbyform 
yra with Gk. opfisvos, 'setting out'; cf. Sk. 
i/ir,' put in motion.' To the same root Eng. 
art (2d. sg.) is assigned. But art and are get 
their r satisfactorily accounted for by the ab- 
solutely regular operation of Verner's law for 
are, and for art, by the penetration of r from 
the plural to the singular. Just so, in Old 
Norse, from the regular plural erum, eruS, 
eru has come a sg. er, erf, er, beside the older 
em, est, es, while in the Gothic preterit the s, 
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of the singular was, etc., has routed the z of 
the plural *wezum, etc. Who can doubt that 
when the primitive Germanic paradigm was 
in course of change a 2d sg. *es-i was likely 
to suffer rhotacism along with the 1st plur. 
esum, etc.? The primitive 2d sg. then became 
er, and to this the ending t was added from 
was-t and the preterit presents. From *ert 
came by normal change eart whose vocaliza- 
tion shifted the 1st sg. to eaim eside eomanA 
the 3d plur. to ear on. Such is th e simplest, and 
a quite satisfactory explanation, and accords 
with that of the Century Dictionary . 8 

Brugmann, however, in the Grundriss, main- 
tains and expands the tenet of J. Schmidt. 
But we have seen that no phonetic con- 
ditions demand the separation of art and 
are from am and is. The only warrant for such 
a separation outside of Anglo-Saxon is found 
in the Lithuanian forms yra \\yr. I think I 
can offer a simpler explanation for these 
forms, viz ; to divide y"-ra \\y-r. Here the r- 
form is to be connected with the r of the 
Latin and Celtic deponent-passive, and the r 
of the Sanskrit perfects. 9 How then is the $. 
to be explained ? It may be an alternative to 
an Aryan e.*° I have suggested 11 that'the copu- 
lative verb was originally a demonstrative 
e- subsequently developed into a verb root f-s-, 
and I explained the copulative participle re- 
presented by Latin et as an abandoned 3d 
sg. of the copulative verb. With this sugges- 
tion Lith. y'r, 'he is,' beside ir, 'and,' seems 
also to coincide. 

This may seem a purely glottogonic specu- 
lation, but I have brought forward in the place 
cited some examples to prove that in Greek 
there was a root ^-besides es-,'be' (<'there.'!) 
Who will may prefer to compare Sk. \/ ir, ' set 
in motion,' and opvvj.a, same meaning. Apol- 
lonius Rhodius does, to be sure, use opoopct 
in a sense nearly like edri, ' he is.' But this 

7 For the relation of earn to am, I refer to Sweet's Hist, ef 
Eng. Sounds, §442. 

8 Cf. also V. Henry, Gram. Comp. dt VAilglaise, etc., 
p. 362. 

9 Cf. Brugmann, Gr., ii, §1076 sq., and the author, Am. y. 
Phil. , xv, 432 . 

10. Cf. the author, I.e., xvi, 5 sq , and v. Rozwadowski, 
B.B ., xxi, 154 sq. 
11 /. c. p. 19. 



archaist cannot be trusted to represent a 
genuine usage. The student of Homer knows 
how prolific he is in quasi-copulative verbs, 
and it happens that TtsXoo, ' rise up ' and 
'be,' could easily have wrought a later 
opaopa, 'he is,' beside up6os, 'rise!' Ho- 
mer himself, it must be admitted, seems to 
fore-shadow this, but after all it is dangerous 
to infer from the highly developed transfers of 
meaning in an artificial language like that of 
the Greek epic, where so many words reach a 
quasi-copulative force, to the common every- 
day copula of Lithuanian. 

Edwin W. Fay. 
Washington and Lee University. 



THE STRESS OF GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH CO MPO UN D GEO- 
GRAPHICAL NAMES. 

It is at times convenient to divide the various 
forces that determine the stress of words into 
two classes : psychological and physical. By 
the latter are meant the oral elements of a 
word and their relations to one another and to 
the elements of neighboring words. For ex- 
ample : (1) it is difficult to sound a heavy 
syllable without stressing it, hence such a 
word as lS"ben'dig is apt to become leben'dig 
unless psychological forces prevent, so Middle- 
English el"lev'ne>elcv'ne 'eleven;' (2) after 
a strong stress the organs require some time 
in which to recover, whereby an alternate 
rhythm is favored, cf. Welt'" aus" stel' lung> 
Welt" ansstel' king, Win"'ches"ter'> Win" Ches- 
ter' ; (3) a stress is apt to be weakened be- 
cause of the necessity of stressing a succeed- 
ing word, while on the other hand force is 
freely spent on a stress near the end, — whence 
the frequent vacillation in stress according as 
a word is attributive or predicate: often stock' - 
dumm" but ein stock" dum'mer Mensch" , 
Portion' but eine Por'tian Kaf'fee, well-bred' 
but a well' -bred per' son. 

The more familiar a word and the oftener 
used by an individual or a community, the 
more it becomes subject to the physical forces. 
The normal stress of such a word as Herzog 
is Her"zog', and in distinction from it Erz- 
herzogand Grossherzog are generally stressed 
Erz'"her"zog' and Gross'" her" zog' , though 
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